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List of magazines from which articles were taken, with 
address and price. Of each Page 66. 


Any publication or article listed in this Bulletin may be borrowed free of 
charge from the Bureau of Information of the National Society for Crippled 
Children. Bibliographies listing similar articles, or loan package li- 
braries containing additional literature on any of the subjects discussed 
in these articles, will be sent to any interested person upon request. 


Articles appearing in the bimonthly magazine, The Crippled Child, or in the 


monthly news letter of this Society, The Crippled Child Bulletin, are not 
listed in this Bulletin. 
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State agencies engaged in the treatment, education or vocational rehabilitation of 
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196. Accidents Hinder National Defense. The Journal of the National Baucation Associa~ 


tion, October 1941. Vol. 30, No. 7, pg. 209. 


This article tells how the National Education Association is cooperating in 
the campaign against accidents started by the President's proclamation. It 
tells of various publications of the Association on the subject of safety 
education. 


The text of the President's proclamation given below, is taken from this 
article: 


"The nation is confronted with a rapidly rising accident toll. At the present 
rate, the total number of deaths from accidents this year will exceed 100,000. 
Traffic accidents alone caused 34,500 deaths in 1940, and thus far in the 
present year there has been an increase of 17 persent in traffic fatalities. 


"By taking a hugh toll in life and property, accidents definitely hinder our 
national defense effort. To insure maximum efficiency we must have maximum 
safety twenty-four hours a day-~not only at work, but also on the highway, 
at home, everywhere. 


"The troubled times in which we live mst not make us callous or ind‘fferent 
to human suffering. These unusual times require unusual safety efforts. 


"Now, Therefore, I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, President'of the United States of 
America , do hereby call upon the officers and directors of the National Safety 
Council to mobilize its nationwide resources in leading a concerted and in- 
tensified campaign against accidents, and do call upon every citizen, in 
public or private capacity, to enlist in this campaign and do his part in 
preventing wastage of human and material resources of the nation taru 
accidents. 


"In Witness Whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States of America to be affixed." 


197, Allen, Katherine, R.N. Posture and the Bed Patient. The American Journal of 
Nursing, October, 1941. Vol. 41, No. 10, pg. 1137. 


The illustrations which make up the major part of this article are planned to 
show how the patient's bed posture may be planned and maintanined to prevent 
muscle contraction with subsequent deformity and to keep the ome properly 
aligned for internal function. 


198. Dowling, “irs. Michael J. General Camp Report, October 1, 1941. Minnesota Asso~ 
ciation for Crippled Children and Disabled Adults, Inc., 603 N. W. Bank Blde., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 5 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


Last summer from July lst to August 31, the Minnesota Association for Crippled 
Children and Disabled Adults conducted a camp which, according to the Executive 
Secretary of the Minnesota Association, "as far as we know, is the only organ- 
ized camp of its kind in the United States for men, women and children from 
eleven years up." 


Head of the Rapids Camp in the St. Croix Recreational Area, at Hinckley, Minn., 
was rented for $240 from the National Park Service. The staff of seventeen 
workers, including two registered nurses, served 144 campers ranging in age 
from 11 to 70 years. Campers were divided, by age, into four sections, each 
section having the camp for two weeks. 


q 
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The National Park Service secured free use of cots and mattresses and the 
Division of Social Welfare and Surplus Commodities supplied additional food to 
vary the camp diet. 


Camp activities included hikes, craft work, swimming, boating, singing, drama- 
tics, picnicking, archery, croquet, indoor games, and evening programs at 
which the campers staged mock court trials, mock weddings, plays, spelling 


bees, puppet shows, etc. A camp newspaper published ty the campers through 
cabin reports was issued every second day. 


(The copy of this report which is in the library of the National Society for 
Crippled Children is accompanied by mimeographed physical examination blank, 
counselor's registration blank, camper's registration blank, August 1 monthly 
report, form letter giving the history of the camp and the Association, and 
a copy of the camp song attached to a list of excerpts from letters of en- 
thusiastic campers.) 


199. Duryea, Lyman C., M.D. The Cerebral Palsy Problem. New York State Journal of 
Medicine, September 15, 1941. Vol. 41, No. 18. Pg. 1819. 


"In the United States there are known to be at least 19,000 children with 
cerebral palsy, and the total is estimated to be nearer to 35,000. In New 

York City there are known to be about 2,000 children under age 21 who have 
cerebral palsy. The annual incidence in New York City is at least 0.0015 per 
cent of all infants born, excluding stillbirths and neonatal deaths. ...These 
figures for New York City exclude those known to be feeble-minded. The prev- 
alence of cerebral palsy is said to be the same for urban and rural areas. 
This is set at about 50 cases per 100,000 of the total population. The anmal 
case load can be estimated with reasonable accuracy, and definitive programs 

of research and treatment can be instituted once the problem is made apparent. ... 


"About 70 per cent of all children with cerebral palsy are stated to have an 
I.Q. of at least 70 and are therefore considered educable. ...0f those with 
an I.Q. of 70 or above, many can be made economically self-supporting and 
Others can be trained to care for their personal needs. ... 


"...There should be diagnostic facilities for selecting children with cerebral 
palsy who offer a reasonable prognosis of treatment and education. Proper 
selection of children for treatment is essential. This can be done best by 
diagnostic clinics where the specialist in cerebral palsy and the psycholo- 
gist make a determination of the treatment prognosis for each case. The 
treatment prognosis is the criterion upon which children in the older age 
group should be selected for treatment. The younger children, under age 5, 
should probably be blanketed into a treatment program because, as a group, 
they probably offer a better ultimate treatment prognosis. ... 


"In order to meet effectively the problem of cerebral palsy: 


There should be established facitities for research into its causes, 
prevention, functional pathology, and treatment. 

Information concerning current methods of treatment and education should 
be disseminated. 

Facilities for the treatment of cerebral palsy should be established in| 
acceptable hospitals and should provide for medical, neurologic, and 
orthopedic supervision; social service; corrective physical education; 
and psychometric testing. ... 

Selected children should receive physical training and education in hos- 

pital clinic day schools or in inservice hospital units so that they 
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may receive physical education con-currently with their scholastic education. 
Facilities for the treatment of cerebral palsy should include provision for 
the training of personnel in the technics of diagnosis and treatment. ..." 


20. Dye, Elizabeth. Every Girl in Physical Education. Ohio Schools, September, 1941... 
Vol. 19, No. 6, pg. 297. 


A brief description of the system used by a small high school to insure all 
girls, including the physically handicapped, a physical education program 
suited to their individual needs. 


201. Energency Safety Campaign. Safety Education, October 1941. Vol. 21, No.2, pp.° 
55. 


"In response to President Roosevelt's proclamation, [see article 1967 » asking 
the National Safety Council to lead a nationwide accident prevention campaign 
in the interest of national defense, the Council called an emergency safety 
conference in New York City September 9. Representatives of 125 national 
organizations were present. ... 


"Committees were named at the meeting to draw up specific programs on indus- 
trial, traffic and transport, school, home and farm safety for the emergency 
campaign. _...The report of the Committee on Child Safety Education is given 
in full /in this article/. Digests of the other reports are given." 


202. Helping the Exceptional Child in the Regular Classroom. State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Lansing, Michigan. Bulletin No. 315. 1941. 55 pp. 


The Michigan Society for Crippled Children and the Michigan Conference for 
the Education of Exceptional Children have cooperated with the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in sponsoring this handbook for teachers in the 
regular grades. It was compiled by an Editorial Committee of six Michigan 
educators prominent in special education, from the contributions of nearly 


one hundred Michigan educators, psychologists, physicians, and other profession- 
al workers. 


The types of children discussed are crippled, visually handicapped, deaf and 
hard of hearing, speech defective, epileptic, children with special health 
problems (asthma, anemia, grandular disfunction, obesity, etc.), mentally 
retarded, gifted, and behavior problem children. 7 


In the section devoted to each of these types of children, there is first a 
definition of the type. This is followed by suggestions on locating, discern- 
ing and testing the child, with recommendations on the specialists to be con- 
sulted for diagnosis, remedial treatment, and advice. Suggestions are given 
for the adjustment of the educational program to fit the child - teaching pro- 
cedures, special equipment, curriculum adjustments, and referrals to other 
agencies such as residential schools, clinics, and special public school class- 
es. A short bibliography is given for each type of child. 


The following is an excerpt from an introductory section on the major trends 
and principles in special education: 


"Among major trends it appears that, (1) special schools and classes will tend 
to be established only in city districts or in urban areas; (2) only the chil- 
dren who present the most marked handicaps or deviations will be placed in 
Special classes; and (3) many seriously handicapped children in rural areas, 
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in villages, and in some cities will never have an opportunity to benefit 
from the facilities, procedures, and services in special classes. ... 


"The real differences between education in special classes and in regular 
grades are chiefly differences in method or technique in teaching; in 
special equipment and in special or therapeutic services that must be pro- 
vided to remove or minimize handicaps or to make adaptations in curriculum 
or in teaching procedure. 


"Handicaps and deviations do not usually occur singly or in isolation. 

They usually involve a complex interrelation of undesirable characteristics 
and tendencies. ... The teacher of exceptional children definitely needs a 
strong working knowledge in the area of mental hygiene, and of the psycho- 
logical principles of 'inhibition,' '‘sublimation,!' 'substitution,' and 
‘compensation. 


“Principles which teachers, administrators, and supervisors should observe 
particularly are: They should feel fully as responsible for the education of = 
the handicapped child as they feel for the child who is not handicapped. ... er 
They should capitalize on the strength and competency, not on the weakness 

and incapacity of the handicapped child. ... They should observe further 

the futility of attempting to compel a child to perform tasks that are beyond 
his ability. ... They should make such changes in the regular course of 

study and in the so-called best methods of instruction as may be possible and 
necessary to insure the development of the handicapped child. ... | 


",..High schools have fully as great a responsibility and quite as great a 
problem particularly in relation to vocational preparation and the whole de- 
velopment of the child as have the elementary schools." 


203. Hicker, Harry D. Vocational Rehabilitation for Disabled Persons in California. 
Bulletin of the California State Department of Education, Sacramento, California. 
Vol. 10, No. 8, August, 1941. 42 pp. 


This bulletin describing the vocational rehabilitation program in California 
was prepared to interest and provide information for employers and personnel 
managers, physicians and surgeons, social workers, educators, taxpayers, and 
prospective clients. Over forty at¥ractive pictures of clients in training 
and employment show graphically the accomplishments of this service. State 
and national legislation and statistics on clients rehabilitated are given in 
an appendix. 


204. Infantile Paralysis. Hygeia, October, 1941. Vol. 19, Nc. 10, pg. 777. 


This brief editorial calls attention to the "unusually wide dissemination and 
severity" of this year's incidence of poliomyelitis. It tells of the recent 
discovery at Johns Hopkins University that the virus causing this disease 
travels the nerve at the rate of 2.4 mm, per hour, and recounts recent dis- 
coveries of the virus in excreta, pointing out that some of this new know- 
ledge may some day lead to the control of poliomyelitis. 


205. Johnstone, Edward R. Report of the Director. The Training School Bulletin, 
September, 1941. Vol. 38, No. 5, pe. 96. 


The brief report of J. Thomas McIntire, ~in-Charge at the Babbitt 
Hospital unit of The Training School, (Vineland, New Jersey) appears on 
pages 100 and 101 in this article. Babbitt Hospital is the treatment unit of 
the cerebral palsy project of the New Jersey Crippled Children Commission. 
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206. Lavos, George. Problems in Psychological Testing of the Handicapped. 
Journal of Exceptional Children, October 1941. Vol. 8, No. 1, pg 4 


"The difficulties in constructing adequate tests for the handicapped and the 
problem in validly administering them should be not a barricr but a challenge. 
Careful analyses of the problems in testing each of the areas are needed, 

and upon these analyses tests should be constructed. 


"Testing does occupy a place in our programs of service to the handicapped. 
Tests are diagnostic tools for the solution of social, educational, and 
vocational problems of the handicapped. With their aid the various special- 
ists will be enabled to render better service. 


"The indiscriminate administration of tests for the sake of theses, follow 
ing the style, or just to have a score to fall back upon must come to an 
end. Tests, once they are well constructed, should serve ends and not be 
ends in themselves. In order to serve ends, the limitations in their con- oe 
struction and administration must be a part of the armamentarium of every —: 
examiner." 


207. McGrane, Berenice, R.N. and McCarthy, Eileen, R.N. Physical Therapy - A New 
Nursing Specialty. R.N., A Journal for Nurses, September, 1941. Vol. 4, Mo. 


An article telling from the nurse's standpoint the opportunities for train- 
ing and employment in physiotherapy, the qualifications necessary, and 
the advantages of this vocation. 


"The American Registry of Physical Therapy Technicians has spproximately 
1,500 technicians on register. With the United States on an emergency basis, 
the need for physical-therapy experts in Government services alone is almost 
twice this figure. With the cooperation of several of the present schools, 
special six-month courses are being offered with the understanding that stu- 
dents taxing the course will, at the end of their six months! intensive 
instruction, go into the Army as Junior technicians for six months' addi- 
tional practice. ..." 


208. Miller, Nadine. Kansas City Cares for Its Crippled Children. The American 
School Board Journal, October, 1941. Vol. 103, No. 4, pg. 38. 


Miss Miller describes such special features of the R. J. DeLano School for 
Crippled Children in Kansas City, Missouri, as the physiotherapy department 
(maintained by the Visiting Nurse Association), occupational therapy depart- 
ment (maintained by the Junior League), sunroom and sun porch, gymnasium, 
library, and meeting rooms for Boy Scout, Girl Scout, and Camp Fire groups. 
A drawing of the first floor plan shows also the large lunch room and the 
auditorium. Built in 1939, this school is safe and modern. It is fire- 
proofed, has soft, nonslip floors, acoustical ceilings, rounded corners, 
and ramps instead of stairs. The range of teaching is from kindergarten 
through the second year of high school. 


209. Pfrimmer, Norma, R.N. Orthopedics in the Generalized Program. Public Health 
Nursing, October, 1941. Vol. 33, No. 10, pg. 576. 


This article advocates, and suggests ways of developing, an in-service pro- 
gram of education in orthopedics for the generalized public health nurse. 
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",..Since patients with orthopedic conditions and potential orthopedic condi- 
tions are found in every service we cannot separate orthopedics from the 
general public health nursing program. 


"In the maternity and infancy service we are confronted with congenital con- | 
ditions such as clubfeet, syphilis, and dislocated hips, and with birth in- I) 
juries; in the preschool service we find boginning postural deformities and i 
such dietary deficiency diseases as rickets; in the school service we dis- 
cover postural deformities which are forerumners of scoliosis and other crip- i 
pling conditions; in the communicable disease service we see crippling con- i 
ditions occurring as a result of such diseases as poliomyelitis and tuber- i 
culosis of bones and joints. ... 


"“Zvery service of the public health program offers an opportunity for the 
prevention of crippling conditions. An adequate maternity service which . 
makes it possible for patients to have complete examinations including pelvic i 
measurements and blood tests during the antepartum period may help to prevent —_— 
crippling conditions from birth injuries and congenital syphilis. ... Instruc-. (3m 
tions to mothers concerning such details of well baby care as a firm, hard i 
mattress for the baby's bed, with covers tucked loosely over the baby's toes, re 
roomy sleepers to allow for freedom of motion, and a frequent change of posi- 
tion to prevent uneven pressure on soft structures, are simple, everyday | 
routine for the nurse, but very vital to the postural development of the 
child. 


210. State Programs for the Care of Children With Heart Disease. United States Dept. 
of Labor, Children's Bureau, Washington, D.C. 1941. 7 pp. Free. 


At present, 13 states have programs for children with heart disease or 

conditions leading to heart disease. Ten others are now planning for such. “ 
programs. This pamphlet tells how these programs have developed, and how 
they now operate. It gives information about administration, professional 
services provided, treatment facilities used, provision of transportation, 
arrangements for education, and vocational guidance of the afflicted i 
children. 


ell. Zimand, Gertrude Folks. Child Labor Today Bears Watching! Public Health Nurs- 
ing, October, 1941. Vol. 33, No. 10, pg. 568. 


Periodicals 


American Journal of Nursing, 1790 Broadway, New York. Monthly. $3 year; 35¢ copy. 
American School Board Journal, 540 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee. Monthly. $3 year; i 
35¢ copy. 
Hygeia, 535 N. Dearborn §t., Chicago. Monthly. $2.50 year; 25¢ copy. iq 
Journal of Exceptional Children, Saranac, Michigan. Monthly, Oct. to May. $2 year; 
30¢ copy. 
Journal of the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. Uonthly, Oct. through June. §$2 year. 
New York State Journal of Medicine, 2 East 103d St., New York. Semi-monthly. $5 year. 4 
Ohio Schools, 213-215 Hast Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. Monthly, Sept. through June, a 
$1.50 year; 15¢ copy. ie 
Public Health Nursing, 1790 Broadway, New York. Monthly. $3 year; 35¢ copy. a 
R.N., A Journal for Nurses, Nightingale Press, Inc., Rutherford, N.J. Monthly. if 
Safety Education, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. Monthly. $2 year. 3 
The Training School Bulletin, Vineland, New Jersey. Monthly, Sept. through June. 


$1 year; 15¢ copy. 
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